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Fourth of July, in old Goldfield, was a day for 
grand parades and patriotic displays. It was 
still in the horse and buggy days, but the 
“flivver” was cutting in fast with keen com- 
petition. The Elks Lodge, one of the most 
active organizations of the city, always turned 
out in great numbers for these occasions. 
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When the boom was on in Goldfield during the 
first few years of the 1900's, people of that des- 
ert community wanted the best of everything, 
and usually got it, because gold money was 
plentiful. This applied to their entertainment as 
well. The picture shows Lew Dockstader’s min- 
strels giving a street corner concert build-up for 
the evening show. It could be the old minstrel 
master was playing “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 
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Surface workings of the old Mohawk Mine, 
in Goldfield, in 1906. One of the richest car- 
loads of ore ever to come out of the ground 
came from the Hays-Monette lease. The 47 
tons netted the owners $574,958.39 and was 
the sensation of the camp. Old-timers still 
throw out their chests when they talk about it. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


Our cover page picture of 
this issue, is a view strangely 
new in Goldfield, Nevada. 
Such a picture hasn’t happened 
in 30 years. It shows the 
Newmont Mining Corporation’s 
gold mining surface workings. 
But engines hum, cables groan, 
bull wheels turn, mills grind 
and that is a true symphony of 
music to Goldfield and all of 
Nevada. This picture is a sym- 
bol of hope and encouragement. 
All Nevadans wish the New- 
mont Company the best of suc- 
cess in their new development. 
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Newmont’s Mine Operations Arouse Goldfield Hopes 


called economic disintegration, which brought on slow 

strangulation during the past 30 years, Goldfield, Nevada, 
one of the greatest gold mining camps the world has ever 
known, is now leveling back into renewed activity that fore- 
tells a more cheerful future. Ever since 1918 the fungus of 
economic paralysis has plagued this community because the 
once fabuldus gold mines of the area stopped yielding ore. 
The mines had faded out completely. Underground and sur- 
face workings were shut down and abandoned. Mills quit 
grinding, wheels stopped, doors were closed and locked. Later 
the machinery was stripped from its base and sent elsewhere. 
Eventually the buildings, too, were torn down and moved to 
distant places. The gaunt foundation walls, all that remained, 
were left to serve as gravestones for a supposedly dead camp. 
Mining had come to a screeching halt because the “jewelry 
rock” was all gone, and most of the people moved away from 
the camp. There was no more gold ore to be mined and 
hoisted from the deep shafts and tunnels under Columbia 
Mountain or in the neighboring low hills, to the east of town, 
to startle the mining world and make mining men rich 
quick. At least that was the deep-seated conviction of every- 
one in the camp, and almost everyone accepted it as a final fact. 
Even the low-grade ores were elusive and these, when and if 
found, could not be worked at a profit. All the ore, apparently, 
had been excavated during the boom days of the early years 
of the present century and the camp was doomed to total 
destruction. 

Goldfield, with no other economic resource to keep the 
wheels of industry turning, began to disintegrate and wither 
away. Things went from bad to worse, in an economic sense, 
until the town of Goldfield was only a skeleton of its former 
proud self—a cosmopolitan city of 40,000 inhabitants. The 
grim specter of becoming a “ghost town” stared the towns- 


"| cate cima off the shackles of an industrial monster 


people squarely in the face. In fact it had already reached 
that stage and the ghost stalked the community day and night. 
Its shadow haunted every doorstep of the homes of those who 
had decided to stay and see it through to the bitter end. 

The men and women who stuck with the old camp are 
rugged westerners— probably 400 of them—and they had 
unshakeable faith in the town’s ability to stage a comeback. 
All of them had confidence that the mines would again yield 
ore. It is impossible, these thoroughly inoculated Goldfield 
adherents reasoned, that the limited operations carried on—as 
intense as they were—for only 10 or 12 years could exhaust the 
vast supply of “jewelry rock.” It was impossible for them to 
believe that a drift driven just a little farther, or a winze sunk 
a little deeper, or poking a tunnel in a different direction, 
would not have disclosed additional deposits of the kind of 
rock which created such a sensation during the first 15 years 
of this century, and brought about, on a nation-wide basis, an 
era of hysterical speculation in gold mining properties. These 
Goldfield stalwarts held on to their belief and hope with a 
grimness seldorn matched in a desert country, but the vast 
scale on which Nature usually operates faced them on all sides. 
Surely the ore deposits around Goldfield could not be an 
exception, they reasoned. But for many a long year they 
struggled along with only their faith and courage to keep them 
going. This dreary condition was rampant until about three 
years ago, when a definite change began shaping itself. A ray 
of sunshine had broken through the storm clouds. There 
appeared blue skies where none had been seen for a decade. 
Goldfieldites could see a brighter day dawning. New life was 
instilled into the citizens of the town and the change of for- 
tune took on a sequence of events which promises to bring 
back a healthy and vital existence, although not in an unbal- 
anced way, and to re-establish the famous camp as an impor- 
tant unit in the economic structure of the State of Nevada. 
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General view of the waste dumps at Goldfield as they appear today. Old shaft headframe timbers still mark the sites of some 
sensational mines of 40 years ago, located down the flank of Columbia Mountain. 


At the outset the Goldfield folk want it to be definitely 
known, however, that they are NOT NOW in the throes of a 
gold mining boom such as occurred there between the years 
1903 and 1918. Nor do they anticipate any such reckless 
revival in the foreseeable future. They positively, yet very 
cautiously, assert that through certain favorable preliminary 
developments and satisfactory results achieved during the past 
few years, things are now undergoing a substantial change for 
the better. They clinch their point by citing the law of cause 
and effect. They confidently believe it is not amiss to speak 
words of hope and confidence for their future and to say that 
their faith in the old camp will be vindicated. Goldfieldites 
foresee a gradual, substantial increase in mining activity con- 
ducted in an orderly and systematic manner, which will extend 
over a long period of time. 

This renewed faith in the famous old camp of forty years 
ago is caused by knowledge acquired through underground 
explorations with the diamond drill. The Newmont Corpora- 
tion had very much to do with this changed favorable aspect. 
The Newmont Corporation, a mining company amply financed 
and an efficient organization, with much faith in the geologic 
formations, and large property and stock holdings in and 
around Goldfield, as well as many other mining fields the world 
over, has been most active in these explorations. Their dis- 
coveries, so far, have been favorable enough to justify the 
construction of a 100-ton capacity processing mill in Goldfield, 
in addition to continuing their underground probing through 
advancing their development work. This mill is now com- 
pleted and operating. It is processing ores taken from the 
newly-found deposits. The ore is declared to be typical Gold- 


field ore in character and of a good milling quality. So far no 
highly sensational values have been disclosed by company 
officials, but the volume of “good” ore is very considerable in 
quantity. Until Newmont entered the district and began its 
campaign of drilling and study, very little mining was done, 
and what prospecting had been carried on through the old-time 
accepted surface methods proved very disappointing. Gold- 
field, consequently, leans heavily upon the Newmont discov- 
eries to justify its hope for a real recovery in the future. At 
any rate the outlook at present is much brighter for the 
townspeople than it has been during the past thirty years. 

Goldfield is located 5,689 feet above sea level on one side 
of a broad saddle between bare, broken peaks in Esmeralda 
County, on the southern Nevada desert. At one time it enjoyed 
the reputation of being the richest gold camp in the world. 
Goldfield is completely surrounded by the typical Nevada 
desert made more conspicuous by the widespread forests of 
Joshua trees which stretch in all directions away from the 
town. In the long expanse of flat country adjacent to the 
town, one observes thousands of these gaunt, grotesque bush- 
like freaks of nature, growing to a height up to 20 feet with 
the individuals stretching their spiny arms in all manner of 
shapes and forms. 

Long, high walls of a black volcanic rock called malpais, 
are also predominant in the Goldfield area, being more strik- 
ing in their boldness to the west and south. One travels for 
miles through this desert country without seeing a pine, an 
oak, or even a human habitation. Yet, to anyone inured to the 
whims of a desert this great expanse of country, with its 
roaring solitude, possesses a fascination which is hard to throw 
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Goldfield Hotel as it looks today—deserted. Esmeralda County Courthouse and the Fire Station, across the street, are still in use. 











off. The vast panoramas, the vivid 
colors, the tranquility of the region, 
and the frightening expanse, weave a 
spell upon the human emotions which 
cling insistently. This desert — very 
definitely it is not of the sandy Sahara 
type—teally takes over in that part of 
the State and displays its loneliest, yet 
its most glorious aspect. One views 
with awe and wonder the magnificence 
of the scene and becomes impressed 
with the puny insignificance of mere 
man while reflecting upon Nature's 
far-flung handiwork. 

Whether desert or otherwise, wher- 
ever mankind finds gold there he will 
flock in great numbers to tempt lady 
luck in making his own fortune. That’s one of the natural 
instincts of life and was demonstrated in 1902 when gold was 
first discovered near Columbia Mountain. At the foot of this 
peak, as a follow-up event, a city sprung into existence upon a 
bleak, desolate land, within a few years time. Before the bottom 
was scraped by the miners more than $150,000,000 in gold 
was taken from its ground. The lure of gold cast its magic 
spell over the community at that time just as it does today, 
in spite of the heavy restrictions placed upon the mining and 
marketing of this precious but most elusive metal by govern- 
mental decree and direction. 

Approaching Goldfield from the North or the South, over 
paved highway U S 95 (The Bonanza Highway), in these days 
one can quickly sense the deterioration which had set in. 
(All rail lines into the town have now ceased operations and 
the tracks are removed. At one time there were three rail 
lines into the city. Now the highway forms the main avenue 
of ground transportation into and out of the town.) 

One instantly notes the devastating effect of time and the 
elements. As seen from the highway the sight is indeed a 
dreary one. Scattered heaps of junked automobiles in open 
fields; empty, misshapen houses along some of the streets; 
abandoned storerooms with broken or boarded front windows; 
unpainted cottages that stand vacant and in need of repair; 
stained stone walls which mark the fire ruins of former prosper- 
ous business sections; shaky mine shaft headframes; long waste 
dumps, some overgrown with weeds and bushes, all come 
before the vision to substantiate the disintegrating processes. 
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Left: Teams, wagons, drivers, brokers, 
miners and speculators crowded the streets 
of Goldfield when the fabulously rich ore 
was mined and excited the natives to a 
high pitch. Bottom: A woman spellbinder 
holds the attention of men and women at 
the Fourth of July celebration about 1907. 


Upon closer inspection the picture changes and is not nearly 
so drab. Getting a little closer to town the traveler will 
quickly see, mixed in with these symbols of deterioration, an 
occasional home, newly painted and in good repair, with 
freshly laundered curtains in the windows; spic and span 
service stations of bright colors with pumps ready to serve gas 
to the traveling public; an occasional store front with a modern 
entryway; a neat, inviting tourist camp or two; a parked 
trailer beside the highway or in a vacant lot, showing signs of 
occupancy; even a new motor car of the larger class parked 
here and there, in front of a neat cottage or a business office, 
which herald the coming of the new era. These are pleasing 
signs and activities which counterbalance the dreary impression 
and reflect the new hope which prevails among the citizens. 
In due time, the Goldfield folk insist, the old town will be 
looking fit as a fiddle. 

The 200 room, four-story brick structure, called the Gold- 
field Hotel, appears lonely and deserted. At present it is 
unoccupied. It was a thing of luxury, serving its clientele a 
genuine hospitality with a lavish hand, in the good old days. 
In its present solitude it dominates the scene.” It is possible 
that guests may again be able to tramp the tiled floor of its 
spacious lobby and sink deep in its big leather chairs, a sign 
of opulence in the boom days, to relax and ponder over the 
changes taking place in the old town. 

Some small, comfortable -homes, with Joshua trees in the 
front yard, identify those places where the faithful have 
remained through the lean years, withal maintaining an inter- 
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est in the landscaping aspects. Streets, which for years 
had been almost void of traffic, are beginning to show 
an enlivened increase and the passing of a tourist car 
or a heavily laden truck fails to arouse the curiosity 
of the citizens as it did several years ago. More traffic 
passes over the highway now, and many of the trucks 
stop in Goldfield to unload cargoes of pipe, machin- 
ery, drill bits, lumber, groceries and other goods. 
Even tourists are making Goldfield their overnight 
stop, to tread over the historic ground of not so many 


years past. 
Goldfield came into existence after Tonopah, 25 









miles to the north, had passed through the first stages 
of a silver strike excitement. Tonopah was already 
in the midst of its silver boom, with crowded streets, 
and jammed brokerage houses which did a thriving 
business in mining stocks, when Tom Fisherman, a 
Shoshone Indian, found his specimen of gold ore and 
brought it into camp to show others. Following this 
incident Billy Marsh and Harry Stimler, two local 
prospectors, went out to look for the place where the 
rock was found. Their search proved successful. 
Marsh and Stimler staked their first claim in the 
Columbia Mountain area on December 4, 1902. In 
spite of the low assay value of the rocks which they 
toted to the assayers, the discoverers were interested 
from the first because they had found gold ore in 
what was recognized as a silver region. Tonopah was 
branded as a silver camp because that metal was predominant 
in the ores found there. 

Rich gold ore was found at the new Goldfield strike in the 
following October and a shipment was made in December 
which brought good returns. This fired the fuse and things 
began to hum. A claim was sold to George S. Nixon for 
$10,000 and after this became known many Tonopah people 
set out for the scene of the new discovery, to pick up what 
they could before all the good ground was taken. The Gold- 
field boom was on in full blast. The railroad came to Gold- 
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Top: Fashionable modes of dress in 
Goldfield, 1906. Center: The big 
fire was a lulu. Kibitzers were effi- 
cient then, too. Bottom: No cele- 
bration was complete without its 
rock drilling contest. Here’s one 
going on in 1906. 
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field in 1905 and this materially stimulated mining activity. 

With the arrival of experts retained by important eastern 
interests, excitement became hysteria; claims covered the 
country for miles and presses could hardly keep up with print- 
ing new issues of stock. Soon ore of great richness was being 
uncovered. Men who had been unable to secure rich, or 
potential claims, were ready and willing to work underground 
in the drifts and shafts. They were willing to work at almost 
any wage. This had its compensations. Many of the men 
working underground would be able to come off shift with a 
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East view of Death Valley Scotty’s castle. This desert palace is reached easiest by way of Goldfield, Nevada, the Bonnie Clare road, and Grapevine Canyon. 





The gracious hostess of Scotty’s castle poses for a photograph on the steps 


leading into the castle yard at the north end of Death Valley. 


few chunks of rich ore tucked in their wearing apparel. One 
man, with luck, on a single shift could hide several hundred 
dollars worth of the jewelry rock about his person; the ore was 
that rich. After reaching the surface, the miner had little 
trouble disposing of his ill-gotten goods at a nice price. 
Numerous fences, or illicit acceptors, who were in on the deal, 
appeared to take over the “bootleg” ore and turn it into cash. 
This practice reached such magnitude, however, that it became 
serious and the mine owners decided to put a stop to it. 

“High Grading” brought on one of the sensational incidents 
of the camp, resulting in a call for soldiers to keep order. 
Operators introduced their “change room” system in the mines 
to circumvent this practice. At first the men resisted and a 
strike was called backed by other reasons. Eventually the 
differences were resolved and the camp went back to pro- 
ducing gold at a great rate. 

In 1906 someone conceived the idea that the camp needed 
a major prize fight to focus more attention on the town so 
the Gans-Nelson bout was arranged. Tex Rickard, who later 
became famous as a fight promoter, had been delving into the 
secrets of publicity technique and he was put in charge of 
the deal. It was his first big fight promotion. “The Battle of the 
Century,” as it was called, took place on September 3, with 
all the fanfare and ballyhoo imaginable. More than 50,000 
people crowded into the town for this event. It was the 





One of the’ most shapely Joshua trees to be found in the southern Nevada 
desert is located just north of Goldfield along highway US 95. 


greatest sport spectacle ever displayed in the entire nation up 
to that time. Joe Gans emerged from this 42-round battle as 
the world’s lightweight champion, having defeated “Battling” 
Nelson, one of the cleverest fighters of his day. 

In 1910, when production was greatest, the camp had 
reached such a metropolitan status it was determined the town 
should have a hotel in keeping with the opulence of the mines. 
So the Goldfield Hotel at a cost of $500,000—a big figure in 
those days— was constructed. It was the talk of the West and 
many notables placed their signature on its register in due 
time. 

At the end of this same year production from the mines 
began dropping from its all-time high of more than $11,000,- 
000. By 1912 it had dropped off nearly $5,000,000. In 1918 
the mines did not produce $1,500,000 and the following year 
there was a 40 percent decrease. Within three years less than 
$150,000 came out of the mines. So ran the cycle of events 
in Goldfield. Before it hit the toboggan many of the mines 
paid big dividends. Others never did pay out. Some of the 
better known mines which did pay dividends included the 
Florence Goldfield with $840,000; Frances Mohawk, $546,000; 


Goldfield Alamo, $42,000; Goldfield Combination Fraction, 


$92,111; Goldfield Consolidated, $29,897,212; Jumbo Exten- 


sion, $735,749; Little Florence, $430,000; and the Reorgan- 


ized Booth, $550,000. Some of the other properties also 





Looking through the grillwork of the iron gate which forms the entryway to the patio at Scotty's castle. Note chimes tower at the top and visitors on bridge. 


included The Goldfield Deep Mines Company, Goldfield 
Great Bend Mining Company, The Red Hill Florence Mining 
Company, The Reorganized Crackerjack Mines Co., the Reor- 
ganized Kewanas Gold Mining Company, and the Silver Pick 
Consolidated Mining Company. 

It is a matter of record, however, that one carload from. the 
Goldfield District, coming from the Hays-Monette Lease, con- 
taining 47 tons of ore, was worth more than a half-million 
dollars. This shipment of ore was sold for more than $12,000 
a ton. Other records show that one mill alone extracted some 
80 million dollars in gold from the high-grade ores. 

Soon production diminished at an alarming rate, and one 
mine after another closed down. Folks left town to take up 
life in other places. Business fell off materially and the long, 
hard pull of sad days was upon the people. It remained that 
way for many, many years. 

World War II brought about a change for the better, eco- 
nomically, but it was only a temporary improvement. During 
that period the Tonopah Army Air Base, a short distance 
southeast of that town, was activated. Many air service per- 
sonnel, both officers and men, were based at Tonopah while 
undergoing a course of bomber-plane training, over the wide- 
spread bombing range of southern Nevada. Many of these 
men, unable to find adequate housing facilities in Tonopah, 
moved to Goldfield and commuted to and from the air base. 
The Goldfield Hotel was reopened to accommodate the service 





men. This hotel was used until the close of the war, when 
most of the personnel left the Tonopah air base. A temporary 
flurry of prosperity for Goldfield had aided its citizens, but 
that soon ended. 

Three years ago the Newmont Corporation came into the 
district, brought a diamond drilling outfit and crew into town 
and started poking holes in the ground around Goldfield. The 
company had acquired property in and around the old mines, 
then conducted its campaign of exploration without any fuss 
or feathers. In fact many of the Goldfield folks didn’t know 
what was going on for a long time. Newmont kept its own 
counsel, gave out little information about its work, or its objec- 
tives. The rumor factory started operating at full blast, and 
any kind of a tale about the results obtained in the drill 
holes could be had for a dime a dozen. Newmont took the 
proper attitude that they wanted to find out for sure what 
they had before getting anybody excited. They just kept 
drilling away, studying every core and every log of the drill 
bit, and said very little. 

Subsequently the company brought in more men and added 
them to the pay roll. They secured additional ground. They 
renovated and repaired one or more of the former shafts on 
some of the older properties. Machinery was trucked into 
Goldfield and taken to their ground. Several buildings were 
erected for their surface plant operations. The townspeople 
began to reason that something worth-while had been found. 


General view of Goldfield today with the famous malpais outcrops to the south and west. Newmont’s gold mining operations there have aroused 
hope for a substantial revival of the famous Nevada camp of 40 years ago. 
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The Columbia Mountain fault, or fissure, was a predominat- 
ing geological element, in the old Goldfield camp, and had 
great influence upon the direction and tendency of mine devel- 
opment. Much of the money spent in disclosing the under- 
ground secrets of the camp, in the old days, was channeled 
along the Columbia fault line, and its immediately adjacent 
areas to the east, and the rich ores were found in that section. 
Very little money was expended to undertake any development 
any great distance west of this line. 

In Newmont’s recent explorations and development their 
search has been directed toward this more distant western 
territory. Their magnetometer surveys in 1945 indicated the 
existence of veins west of Columbia Mountain. Their present 
undertaking is based upon the study and deductions from 
results obtained through this very important preliminary work. 

Eventually Newmont gave out brief statements concerning 
their operation. This heartened the Goldfielders immensely. 
When the Newmont announced its plans for constructing a 
mill, morale in Goldfield reached a level it hadn't seen for 30 
years. It has remained buoyant ever since. 

The mill is now completed. Its wheels are turning; ore is 
being crushed and processed to concentrates and the concen- 
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trates are shipped out for further treatment. Underground 
development work continues and this is ample evidence for 
the brave band of stalwarts who stuck by the camp to reason 
that a brighter future is in the offing. Other projects have 
been started since Newmont showed the way and the camp is 
really showing an enlivened activity not known for many years. 

The Goldfield citizens are confident that their faith in the 
old camp will be justified. What Newmont has discovered is 
now in the process of development and will unfold itself 
gradually as the days pass. This, of course, is pleasant music 
to Goldfield and the entire State and has brought about a 
cheerfulness in the district which has been so conspicuously 
lacking in the past. 

Our salute and good wishes for a long time, prosperous 
Operation go out to the Newmont Mining Corporation and 
the citizens of Goldfield. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 
Pages 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 30, all by Jerry Tibbitts, highway staff photog- 
rapher. Page 2, top, page 6, top; page 7, top, bottom; and page lI, all 
courtesy of Pete Wadika, Goldfield, Nevada. Page 2, center, bottom; page 6, 
bottom, page 7, center, courtesy of Norman Beets, Goldfield, Nevada. Page 
12, top, bottom, pages 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29 and 31, all James Greil, former highway staff photographer. 
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Goldfielders believed in putting on big-name sports events. This is a rare picture of the Gans-Nelson fight, which went 42 rounds. This fight was one of 
the first big ventures of the famous fight promoter Tex Rickard, who later rose to stardom as a promoter in the fistic world. 





“Porky” Oliver, of Seattle, putting on Number 8 green, with Ky Lafoon and Lloyd Mangrum, all top-notchers, waiting their turn. 


A colorful gallery of fans watching Ben Hogan putt, on the first green, during the second day's play of the Reno Open of last year. 











Looking across the ditch bridge toward Number 3 green on the Washoe County Golf Course, Reno, Nevada, during the 1948 tournament play. 


Ancient Game of the Scots Now Flourishes in Nevada 


By Ty Coss, Sports Editor, Nevada State Journal 


ANY Easterners making their first visit to Nevada and 
expecting to find nothing but rugged mountains, sage- 
brush flats or sandy desert stretches, are sometimes 

amazed to see smartly garbed golfers driving down lush fair- 
ways and putting across velvet smooth, closely manicured 
greens on a well landscaped golf course. 

It's slightly surprising to these visitors to find the ancient 
game of the Scots flourishing in a State better known for its 
rugged western sports of bronco-riding, double-jack drilling, 
and colorful parades. Nevertheless, it’s a fact because golf 
has not only gained a firm foothold in the larger cities of 
Nevada, but the popularity of the sport is increasing rapidly 
and soon the smaller towns will have their original formal golf 
courses for the local citizens as well as out of State visitors to 
enjoy. 

For a long time after the golf-conscious citizens of the East 
and Midwest sections of the Nation were firmly set in their 
golfing habits, wearing plus-fours, and year after year increas- 
ing the number of courses and locations for playing this 
outdoor game, Nevada folks didn’t take very kindly nor too 
rapidly to the idea, even though it was an individual par- 
ticipating sport. That does seem strange when one remembers 
the average Nevadan is decidedly individualistic in his tastes, 
loves the outdoors, winter or summer, and likes to do things 
for himself. 

Ever since the pioneers came into this semidesert land and 


began the toilsome struggle of developing the country, 
Nevadans have been keenly individualistic, but the old-timers 
devoted their energies more directly to the serious business of 
cattle raising and mining on a major scale. They got most 
of their outdoor exercise through hard labor and it invariably 
came the hard way. When the routine chores were done, 
they wanted to relax and spend their leisure hours in a less 
vigorous manner, physically speaking. 

Because the lawmakers of our State, in their legislative 
wisdom, have always displayed a liberal understanding of the 
shortcomings and reckless tendencies of humanity and legally 
permitted its citizens to “blow off steam” by amusing them- 
selves with cards, dice, or little white pellets that spin around 
a wheel, the great outdoors game of golf fell into a lagging 
position. Many of the early citizens found the indoor type of 
pastime more attractive than hitting, with a long stick, a ball 
and then watching it roll into a ditch filled with water. Lots 
of the early residents found much respite from their daily 
chores by standing two or three deep around the green baize 
tables, and they got their physical exercise that way for years. 

Gradually the outdoor game of golf came to Nevada. It 
developed and progressed slowly, took root here and there, 
eventually overcame many hazards and gained a solid stance. 
Obviously the many factors involved in conditioning and main- 
taining large acreages properly, as golf courses, had something 
to do with the slowness of the growth to popularity. In the 
smaller towns this handicap was as bad as a sand trap and as 
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Note the variety of stances and make-up of the crowd watching professionals drive down Number 2 fairway at the Washoe County, Nevada, course. 


a result not many “formal” courses have been set up. How- 
ever, in the larger towns, the notion got a good lie and even- 
tually a few plants where one could “push the ball around the 
landscape” were established. 

Actually, golfing on a regulation standard course in Nevada 
is less than 20 years old, but during that time it has made 
considerable headway and the future looks more promising. 
While the number of courses in the State is probably the 
smallest of any State in the Union, nevertheless, the enthusiasm 
displayed in the game, since it got a good drive and a fair 
lie, is now on a par with any to be found in the rest of the 
land. 

Nevada terrain is such that the golf courses are not only 
feasible from the practical playing viewpoint, but thev have 
the added advantage of picturesque locations. While scenery 
could hardly improve a man’s game, at least it may have the 
facility to soothe his temperament, if he gets into a bunker or 
too far off the fairway. This factor does, in a considerable 
measure, enhance the prestige of the courses already estab- 
lished. 

To date there are actually only three all-grass courses in 
the State, and of these three only one is a complete 18-hole 
layout.” In a number of places throughout the State, there are 
some “informal” courses where local golf enthusiasts swing 
their woods and irons to keep in trim. These courses may 
some day be developed into regulation standard playing loca- 
tions. Such Nevada towns as Winnemucca, Ely, Pioche, Elko 
and one or two other communities are discussing the advis- 
ability of constructing the standard courses. At another site, 
Carson City, the course is already in the planning stage and it 
is expected that within-a year or so the smallest State Capital 


in the United States will have a good golf course over which 
club members and visitors may chase the elusive white ball 
across well-mowed straightaways and head directly for the 
flag in the cup. 

The three formal courses are set up, in Reno as the Washoe 
County Golf Course; at Glenbrook, on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe, as the Glenbrook Inn Golf Course, and at Las Vegas, 
in Clark County, in the southern part of the State, as the Las 
Vegas Municipal Golf Course. All three of these plants are 
constructed according to standard specifications and all three 
have natural scenic settings to give players a pleasing panorama 
while walking down the fairways. All of them are sporty 
courses and will test the skill of the most expert players. 

The Las Vegas Municipal Golf Course is located about three 
miles northwest of the town, and consists of a nine-hole layout. 
The course, well groomed, with rolling grassed fairways and 
excellent greens, gains in popularity each year. An ample 
water-sprinkling system has been installed and even during the 
warmest months of the year the Vegas links shine out in 
verdant color, offering striking contrast to brown crags and 
peaks forming a background in the distance. In the future 
this Las Vegas course may be developed into a regulation 
18-hole setup, because there is ample room for nine more 
fairways. It has already been surveyed and is a near-future 
project. 

Jewel of the Las Vegas course is the clubhouse just two 
years old. It has become a center for social functions and 
club activities of the region. This clubhouse, built of concrete 
blocks and designed in the low rambling western style so 
popular in southern Nevada, has a cooling system for the com- 
fort and convenience of its patrons..and lends enjoyment to 
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every occasion. In addition to such facilities as men’s and 
ladies’ locker rooms, refreshment bar, etc., the interior has 
been designed and constructed with a view to affording facil- 
ities for dances, parties, and various other entertainments. 

From the competitive viewpoint, the Las Vegas course has 
been host to two open tournaments, plus such events as the 
annual Clark County championships, and home-and-home 
meets with Salt Lake City golfers and San Fernando Valley, 
California, players. 

Nevada's pride in the way of golf courses is the beautiful 
18-hole layout owned by Washoe County, under the super- 
vision of the county commissioners, and located in the south- 
western section of the city of Reno. That such lush fairways 
and smooth greens could be produced from what was once 
sagebrush flats is a never-ending wonder to visitors and old- 
timers alike. Some of the land formerly included the old 
municipal airport known as Blanchard Field. At the time the 
project was completed and turned over to Washoe County 
for public use, the total cost was $384,000. Since completion 
in 1936, improvements have been added. 

In 1944 the county commissioners turned down an offer of 
$700,000 for the property. The golf course occupies a very 
choice location in the “Biggest Little City in the World.” 
With a fine Reno residential section expanding all around 
the golf course boundaries, and at the current money valua- 
tions, it is likely that the price of the course could be doubled. 
The Washoe links were built by the Federal government and 
Washoe County, with 90 acres embracing the layout. 

Because of scant rainfall in this section of Nevada, the 
course depends upon artificial watering, from April 1 to 
December 1, of each year. During the winter the rains and 
snow keep the turf moist, in good condition, and ready for 
the spring season. The reservoir for water supply contains 
about 30 acre-feet of water, supplying some 45,000 feet of 
ditches fog the sprinkling pipe system. 


A club house, tennis courts, archery range, and golf prac- 
tice fairways and putting greens, are included among the 
Washoe facilities as the course has been developed. The 
grounds are under the direct care of a pro-manager. 

Reno Golf Club and Reno Women’s Golf Club are the 
center of social and competitive activity, and the Washoe links 
see such annual events as the Reno Open, Nevada State Ama- 
teur, Women’s State Amateur, and other tournaments, as well 
as home-and-home meets with Sacramento and other clubs. 

Reno gained nation-wide publicity in the sports world 
through three consecutive and lucrative open tournaments. The 
first was in 1946, offering $5,000 in prizes, and the tourna- 
ment was won by Bob Hamilton, nationally known golfer. 
This put Reno and Nevada on the professional golfing map. 
The P. G. A. then O. K.’d the $15,000 tournament in 1947 
for a major entry list of world-famed stars. E. J. “Dutch” 
Harrison carried off top honors in 1947. Last year the prize 
money was increased to $25,000, one of the world’s four 
richest tournament purses, and Ben Hogan, perhaps the 
greatest of them all, copped the Reno Open. 

Glenbrook Golf Course, an adjunct to Glenbrook Inn, on the 
shores of Lake Tahoe, in the Sierra Nevada mountains, offers 
one of the most picturesque ninehole, tree-bordered layouts of 
the entire West for the popular outdoor game. 

A very important factor about golfing in Nevada lies in the 
fact that the playing season is long. Particularly in the south- 
ern section of the State, at Las Vegas, does this hold true. 
Golfers can enjoy their game in warm sunshine down Vegas 
way almost the whole year around. With the possible excep- 
tion of a week or two in late January or early February, the 
weather in Las Vegas is always “golf weather.” 

At Glenbrook the story is a little different. In that high 
altitude around Lake Tahoe deep snows come usually in 
December and from then on until the first of April, the 
course lies deep in white. 


Down on Number | fairway, a small gallery watches their favorite during the Reno Open $25,000 prize tournament of 1948. 
The picture looks north, directly toward downtown Reno. 
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The gallery at Number 9 green near the club house, almost surrounding Ben Hogan, top-flight performergas he f 
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= he finished his first nine on the final day of the Reno Open, at the Washoe County course, Reno, 1948. 





Number 9 fairway, streaking down through the avenue of pines at the Glenbrook Inn Golf Course on the shores of Lake Tahoe, Nevada. It’s a 
nine-hole plant and one of only three formally laid out golf courses in the State of Nevada. 





Women golfers teeing off Number 1, at the beautiful 18-hole unit of the Washoe County Golf Course, Reno, Nevada. With the possible exception of 
a week or two in January, golf is played here, normally, the year around. 


The Club House and Putting Greens at the Washoe course are kept in tip-top shape for the use of club members and visitors at all times. 
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Two young women museum attendants posing for a picture before the white marble bust of Mirabeau, one of France's revolutionary day notables. 
Opposite page: Some of the articles which came on the French Merci Train. The vase in the center is a gift from President Auriol of France. 


French Show Gratitude by Merci Train Gifts to Nevada 


By AUDREY E. BELL, Museum Secretary 


OADED with treasured gifts and cherished offerings, the 
L French Gratitude Train consisting of 49 freight cars, sent 
by six million Frenchmen to the people of the United 
States during the early months of this year, was a friendly 
gesture unique in world events. Seldom, if ever before, since 
Man began making written records of his deeds, has such a 
display of gratitude been registered upon the pages of history. 
Gifts and treasures embracing a great number and variety 
of articles, ranging from daintily dressed dolls to excellent 
works of art and sculpture, came from all classes and levels 
of the French people. 

It was a noble gesture and the French fully demonstrated 
their nobleness by sending the “Gratitude Train” to America 
laden with these tokens of friendship. America, in turn, has 
accepted the offerings with complete understanding and has 
given true value to them. 

The “French Gratitude Train,” called the “Merci Train,” 
and the “Thank You Train,” and by the French people the 
“Train de Reconnaissance” dispatched to our shores, and from 
there to the various parts of the nation, with one car of the 
train consigned to each State and one car consigned to the 
District of Columbia and to Hawaii, was primarily a demon- 
stration of heartfelt thanks and appreciation by the French 


people for the aid America rendered during the recent World 
conflict. Indeed, it was a recognition of American constancy 
in friendship, and more pointedly it was an answer to a spon- 
taneous effort on the part of thousands of Americans who, 
from all corners of our nation, unselfishly and freely con- 
tributed food, clothing, and other articles consigned to France 
when her people were in need of all those things. These 
goods were transported and delivered to the French people, 
in all of their provinces, through the medium of the American 
“Friendship Train.” 

Many American veterans who saw service in France will 
remember well the “40 et 8” freight cars used on the railroads 
of that nation. These cars are about half the size of an Amer- 
ican freight car. The 49 boxcars of this type, sent to America 
loaded with gifts, were decorated on the outside with plaques 
showing the emblem of the coat of arms of each French 
province. There were also two plaques showing the emblem 
of the French railroads and two emblems depicting the seal 
of the United States with the American eagle, and the familiar 
motto “E Pluribus Unum.” 

On February 23, 1949, the boxcar destined for Nevada 
arrived at the Nation’s smallest capital, Carson City. The 
French delegation accompanying the car included M. T. R. 
Trocme, attaché to the French consulate general in San Fran- 
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The French gratitude car as it looked upon arrival over the Virginia and Truckee Railway at Carson City, Nevada, during February of this year. 


cisco; M. LaPuyade, French representative resident in Reno, 
and Mile. Anna Marie Marx, representative of France who 
traveled with the American Friendship train in that country 
last year. These and many other guests traveled from Reno to 
Carson City over the Virginia and Truckee Railway, which 
made connection with the Southern Pacific Railway lines in 
Reno. 

Amid cheers from the assembled citizens and in an atmos- 
phere of tense excitement the train bearing the “Merci car” 
came to a stop at the Virginia and Truckee depot on North 
Carson Street. Schools of the city had been recessed for the 
occasion and hundreds of children and residents of the city and 
State were present to welcome the car. Members of the 
American Legion and its auxiliary, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts groups, Camp Fire Girls, 
and members of many other organizations were there to 
welcome the train. The 4-H clubs, youngsters from the agri- 
cultural districts, as well as members of the Future Farmers 
and Future Homemakers were in attendance. American and 
French flags were flown in unison, and two bands, one from 
the Indian school at Stewart, Nevada, and one from the Carson 
City High School, played the Marseillaise. 

The French delegation was greeted by a reception committee 
and the “40 et 8” Society of the American Legion. 

After short welcoming speeches and ceremonies at the rail- 
way station the French delegation and honored guests were 
escorted to the State Capitol, several blocks south, on Carson 
Street. 

There in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol before 


a joint session of the State Assembly and State Senate, Gover- 
nor Vail M. Pittman accepted the gifts and the car on behalf 
of Nevada. The joint session of the State Legislature, in 
official session, unanimously adopted a resolution affirming this 
action. 

Before the assembled legislators and guests, M. Trocme, the 
French delegate, presented the car and its contents to the 
people of Nevada. As a part of his address he said: 

“The car and its contents bring this message from the 
French people. We thank you, friends of Nevada, for the 
help you have given us. We cannot give you material goods 
commensurate with what you have given us, but we can show 
our gratitude in this manner.” 

Governor Pittman, in accepting the gift for the people of 
the State, said in part: 

“The very finest thing about this exchange of gifts is the 
fact that the governments of our respective countries have not 
entered therein except to facilitate and expedite the actual 
handling of the shipments. Our gifts to France were from the 
American people. They were from the farmer in our agri- 
cultural valleys, from the merchant and small businessman, 
from our workers and from our children. Railroad companies 
transported the loaded cars and workers gave their time with- 
out charge. Every part of America was represented in our 
offering. 

“The friendship which we extended in our gifts to France 
has been accepted by that great people. The gifts which we 
receive today are in acknowledgment of that offer and a pledge 
of their friendship to us. 
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“The governments of France and the United States will 
reflect in the future, as they have in the past, the mutual 
respect which the people of these great States have demon- 
strated in this unprecedented display of friendship.” 

Mlle. Marx in describing the origin of the Gratitude Train 
recalled that the man who first conceived and advanced the 
idea, in France, was M. Picard, a railroader who was unable 
to be present at the ceremonies here. She told of the things 
of great value included in the car as well as the smaller gifts 
which show typical French handiwork and artisanship. 

When the 38 crates were unpacked at the State Museum, 
their future repository, there was amazement at the beauty 
and antiquity of some of the gifts. All were rich and beauti- 
ful; some were humble and small. Many articles were heir- 
looms kept in family treasure chests for generations. All 
articles transcended a monetary value. 

Contents of the French car have been carefully arranged 
in place and are now on public display in a room especially 
chosen for them, in a building which has a firm link with the 
colorful and opulent past of Nevada. The building was 
originally constructed to house the Carson City branch of the 
United States Mint many. years ago, and for a long period of 
time coins of the realm were cast within its confines. Since 
coinage and mint operations ceased some years ago, it was 
established as the Nevada State Museum. 


The Museum building is gallantly built, architecturally, 
being composed of massive native sandstone taken from the 
quarries around Carson City. It has two main floors. At the 
top of a long sweep of stone stairs is a doorway draped with 
the French and American flags. This is the entrance to the 
spacious “French Room” on the second floor. This room 
occupies the entire north side of the main Museum building, 
with ample window space for the maximum amount of light. 
These windows are now decorated with the French tricolor, 
intertwined with the same colors of America’s “Old Glory.” 

Many excellent and beautiful paintings line the south wall 
of the room. All other items are in glass cases, but placed so 
that a maximum view can be enjoyed by all visitors. 

At the east end of the room there is a long, three shelved glass 
case which contains the dainty dolls. This always attracts the 
greatest interest from the very young lady visitors. The dolls, 
a dozen or more, are beautifully gowned and the many deli- 
cate stitches, drawn by tiny French hands, are wonderful 
examples of the fine sewing which is so highly prized all over 
the world. Many of these dolls are new and some are dressed 
in the picturesque garb of the province from which they came, 
with small, perky bonnets set upon real hair. The dresses, of 
colorful velvets and satins, are trimmed with sparkling silver 
and gold braid. Noteworthy, and of great interest, are the 
dolls which have been fondled by tiny French feminine hands. 


A crowd lined the platform at the Virginia and Truckee Railway when the train hauling the French car assigned to Nevada arrived. 
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Collection of dainty dolls, dressed in typical costume of the French province from which they came, are admired by attendants at the State Museum. 


Opposite page: The Normandy Battle plan map at the top was a direct gift to Governor Vail Pittman from the French people. 


Clocks of various types, some of them elaborate in design and make, are a part of the hundreds of gifts received by Nevadans from the French people. 
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On the speakers’ stand in Carson City, prominent Americans of French descent, and others, conferred with the French consular representative. 


Pernette, a lovely little lady doll dressed in blue, in this 
exhibit, has been accompanied by her short biography: 

“Je m’appelle Pernette de I'lle-de-France. Je suis née le 18 
December 1948. J'ai été habilée par Anne a Paris et vais faire 
ma premier sortie dans le monde aujourd’hui. Bonne année 
de la France a toute vorte famille. 

(Signed) Pernette.” 

Translated this reads: 

“My name is Pernette of the I'lle-de-France. I was born on 
December 18, 1948. I am dressed by Anne of Paris and will 
make my first journey out into the world today. Happy New 
Year from France to all your family.” 

This doll was gowned and sent by Mme. Anne Mantel, the 
“Anne of Paris,” as noted above. 

One case contains war mementoes from both World Wars 
I and II. There are several tall brass vases made of gun shells 
from the first World War. These are wrought so as to form 
decorative flowers and other designs on the outside. In this 
display, also, are many medals and decorations of which their 
owners must have been very proud. Yet, they sent these 
prized things to us! There is a Legion of Honor medal which 
belonged to the grandfather of the donor, a two-year-old child. 


A group of medals, with likenesses of Generals Washington, 
Eisenhower, and Patton, was sent by the Hotel des Mamaies 
of Paris. 

Sent by Mme. Rene Vedy of Francoville, is a handmade 
American flag which was completed for the Liberation Day. 
An old, rusted, war helmet used in 1917, was sent by Roger 
Genty and his family. 

The Catholic Sisters of Avignon sent a lovely small cradle 
with a yellow printed quilted lining and coverlet. This is a 
full-sized cradle and has a canopy framework over its head. 

President Vincent Auriol, of France, sent a beautiful, rich 
blue Sevres vase. The vase is simple in contour and orna- 
mented with tiny golden flowers. The blue of this vase is 
dark; but so-intense it is free from the flatness of color usually 
associated with what we call “navy blue.” 

Each car of the “Merci Train” contained a new, especially 
made, wedding dress; and Nevada's is from the city of Lyon. 
It is of white, very fine silk crepe, designed in classic lines. 
It has a high neck and long sleeves which are closed at the 
wrists with tiny covered buttons. It is floor length. -With it 
came a veil of white net and an orange blossom and tule halo 
headdress. 
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The colorful scarves you will see draped in various cases 
are from the Syndicat Francais des Textiles Artificiels of Paris. 
Many of them are pure silk, some having flower designs and 
others with maps of different provinces. 

In the year 1640 the Marquis de Sevigné owned the tiny 
chocolate pot which was sent to us by Robert Poucher of 
Paris. M. Poucher's accompanying note states he is 71 years 
old. This very fine gift is about four inches high and has 
only one small chip in it despite its 309 years of existence. 

In the same display is a small, very old, hand painted bon 
bon dish which survived, with its donor, the bombardment of 
Angouleme. Mme. Bouthier sent this with “love and grati- 
tude” to her American friends. 

Dating from the year 1850 is a fragile, lovely scarf of 
black Chantilly lace from Mme. Bonnaire, of Calvados. This 
is displayed spread full-length and the interesting pattern may 
be easily seen and appreciated. 


French consular representative T. R. Trocme, of San Francisco, presents the Merci car to Nevada, in the A 
On the top dais, right to left, are Governor Vail M. Pittman, Lieutenant Governor Cliff Jones, and Assembly Speaker Peter Burke. Justice Milton Badt, 
Justice Edgar Eather, of the State Supreme Court; and the Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, occupy the lower rostrum. 
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Placed in the same case with the Chantilly lace is a fine 
antique black onyx and gilt clock from the Ville de Chateau 
Thierry. Near it is a vase dating from the time of Louis 
XIII This valuable gift is from Ludovic Espian of Vic- 
Fezensac. In M. Espian’s note he describes this exquisite old 
vase and says he has a duplicate, the mate to this one, which 
is not in such good condition. 

The school children of Meurthe-et-Moselle made and sent 
a group of star shaped novelties. In French they are called 
“confectionne par un infant.” They are made of felt, bright 
colored, and stitched in contrasting colored threads, some of 
them with metallic thread which makes a glistening plaything 
for a baby to enjoy. 

A fine scarf, hand printed, was received and the following 
note enclosed: “The ‘Rotary Club’ of Beaujolais is happy, 
in testimony of gratitude, to 49 U.S. A. This printed foulard 
by hand and realized in imitation of wood engraving of 
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of the State Legislature. 


Auguste Hugentobler, wood engraver who worked in Ville- 
franche-sur-Saone about 1778.” 

The mother of thirteen children, five of whom fought in 
the war of 1914, sent a black lacquered Chinese box. She 
enclosed a note in which she writes that she is now 77 years 
old and the proud recipient of the Gold Medal given to 
French mothers. 

The shining box occupying the center of one of the dis- 
plays was sent by I’Association des Anciens Combattants 
Prisonniers de Guerre of the department of Morbihan. It is 
made of wood and the cover is of brass and copper with 
shields of the province engraved upon it. This is an excep- 
tional piece of art from the veterans who were prisoners of 
war. 

From the Union des Aveugles de Guerre (the blind veterans 





For the christening of Annie, an infant girl four months old, 
was used the rosary which was sent to us by her parents. M. et 
Mme. Hermitte of Lyon included a note expressing their 
friendship and offering this gift in remembrance from the 
children of France to the children of our country. 

From a man, who was a prisoner of war in the concentra- 
tion camp of Dachau and whose note expresses his deep 
gratitude for his deliverance, was sent a hand-worked copper 
kettle. M. Alfred Nahon, of Nimes, was joined in sending 
this gift by M. A. Poussin, of Beaucaire. Attention is drawn 
to this kettle because in conception it is perfectly balanced and 
executed with excellent workmanship. In contrast to the warm 
copper of which it is made, it is banded with shining brass. 
The kettle is not new, but has been well cared for. 

There is a miniature sedan chair, of gilded finish and with 





Some of the medals which the French folk took from cherished treasure chests and sent as gifts to the people of Nevada. 
The lower one is the French Legion of Honor medal sent by the grandfather of a young man killed in the first world war. 


of France) was sent a metal picture. It is painted and highly 
glazed and has an image of the Virgin Mary above, and 
behind a sailing ship flanked by two burning tapers. The 
frame is wide and of light wood and the prominent color in 
the picture is a bright blue. 

Colonel and Mme. Henri Tisserand of the Marne are the 
donors of the lovely old fan which is opened full width in one 
of the cases. This fan is hand painted and made of silk. The 
background of the fan is ivory and the designs and flowers are 
in pastels. 

The art of ceramics is represented by works from I'Ecole 
Regionale des Beaux Arts de Besancon. These two pieces, a 
rooster and a rhinoceros, were sent by the Municipalite de 
Besancon. They are large, eight inches to a foot in height, 
and have a fine glaze and brilliant coloring. 


cherubs and flowers adorning it, which was the small “treasure 
chest” of its donor. It is very old, an heirloom, apparently. 
It is made almost exactly as the larger vehicles were made— 
glass windows on either side and one in the door at the front. 
The little door may be opened and closed and locked. Inside 
this is a tiny velvet seat trimmed with gold braid. In this 
Mme. Louis Morel of Lyon kept her son’s shoulder ornament 
and his Croix De Guerre, which she also sent to us. Her son 
was killed in the first world war when he was 22 years old. 

Included in our boxcar of over thirty cases were many 
books, photographs, paintings, etchings, lithographs, stamp 
collections, and numerous postcards and snapshots. There 
were pamphlets, maps and travel folders vividly describing 
some of the historic and beautiful areas of France. 

Many of the books were sent by their authors, and artisi; 
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Petit Mile. France, dressed in typical costume, presents one of the daintily dressed dolls to Little Miss Nevada, dressed in 
western garb, including cowboy leather boots, overalls, and denim shirt. The cradle and its decorations, together with the 
doll, came with the many hundreds of gifts in the Merci car consigned to Nevada. Mile. France is Miss Genevieve Larre, 
French descent, of Reno, and Miss Nevada is Gail Greenleaf, of the Flying ME Ranch, Washoe Valley, near Carson City. 
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sent paintings they had created. There are deeply hued oil 
paintings and water colors of light and pastel shades. Most 
of the books and flat photographs may be seen at the Nevada 
State Library in Carson City. 

With the painting of a tomb came the following message 
from the artist-donor: “This painting shows the tomb of 
Pilot-Sergeant James MacConnell who volunteered in the 
Squadron Lafayette, during the first world war—he gave his 
life for France on March 19, 1917. The painting was done 
by M. Cahen-Michel, one of his fellow soldiers on October 2, 
1917, on the spot where Sergeant MacConnell fell—.” 

There are lovely doilies, table scarves, and tablecloths, most 
of them made by the donors. These items of “fancy work” 
are exquisite and show well the adroitness of French women 
in art. 

Three provincial lace caps were sent to us by Mme. Fauche 
of Paris, and her three children, Jeannette, Alix, and Curly, 
the two-year old boy. Mme. Fauche’s note reads: “These are 
three lace caps (coiffe) from the Nineteenth Century, souve- 
nirs from my grandmother's travelings. The top one (with 
the blue ribbon) is from St. Malo (Brittany), the ribbons 
flowing at the back are called “Luives-moi jeune homme’— 
“follow me.” The second (on pink paper) is hand- 
embroidered net, it is coming from Picardy (Laon-Toissons ). 
The third is from L’Orient (Brittany) and it is handmade 
lace. All three are worn at the back of the head. 

Parts of the letter from Mlle. Denise Ragot, a young 
Parisian student, describe the gift very well. “* * * the dish 
I send you is typical one of art from the French province called 
Bretagne. It shows a Breton wearing the picturesque clothes 
that we can nowadays see in Quimper and in almost all of 
this province. As you perhaps know, le Bretagne is one of 


the most interesting districts of France in many ways. One 
of the greatest towns of this western province is Quimper 
where a long time ago were made such dishes, plates, cups 
and so on—I hope this humble present will interest you and 
will make you thinking to our land which is so fond of your 
States—God Bless the American people.” 

Many of us will remember poignantly the name Belleau 
Wood and the long, sweeping drive down to the Aisne-Marne 
American cemetery. From the American Legion in Paris came 
a small gavel made of wood from this hallowed place. 

There is a large knot of red, white and blue cord, placed 
beside its clear plastic case from the Comité de Paris and 
E. L. Blanchet of Paris. “This cord was woven from the 
tissues of the French and American flags which were flown 
from the Eiffel Tower in Paris on the day of liberation. The 
stars and some other pieces were removed in order to make 
this symbol of French-American friendship.” 

From some unnamed donors came two pieces of excellent 
sculpture. One, of white alabaster, is that of the famous 
Frenchman, Mirabeau, while the other is a bust in dark color 
of Voltaire. A metal plate has these words “Musée Du Louvre, 
Ateliers de Moulage.” Hundreds of other articles, not listed 
here, were also received and are gratefully acknowledged. 

The Nevada State Museum has been designated as custodian 
for the disposition and display of these excellent French gifts. 
Members of the Board of Directors are Judge Clark J. Guild, 
chairman; William M. Donovan, secretary; C. A. Wellesley, 
member, and Major Max C. Fleischmann, honorary director. 
Mr. J. E. Green, director of the museum, supervised the 
unpacking and arrangement of the display room. Staff mem- 
bers who arranged the exhibits and cases were Mrs. Audrey E. 
Bell, museum secretary, and Mrs. Sheila Dain, assistant. 


In this building, second floor, Nevada will preserve the hundreds of gifts of appreciation sent by the French people on the Gratitude Train. It is the old 
Mint Building, now the Nevada State Museum. In the foreground, is the famous V. & T. locomotive “Glenbrook,” now a permanent museum piece. 
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